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cause of friction because all too frequently they disregard
human activities and interests.
Looked at on small-scale relief maps, rivers and mountain
ranges give the impression of usefulness as dividing lines, but
more comprehensive knowledge shows that often the areas
in which they occur possess a kind of unity which the physical
map does not reveal. Mountainous regions do not always exert
the barrier function wrhich is all too often associated with them.
Once the need for transmontane contact is felt by adjacent
communities, wTays and means of bringing it about are soon
found or made, and not necessarily by complicated engineering
feats such as the roads and railway tunnels which link Germany
and Italy or France and Spain, nor by air routes, such as that
which connected India and China, "over the hump", during
the Second World War. For example, the morphology of
mountain terrain restricts agricultural activities by the
inadequacy of land suitable for arable farming, so that its
inhabitants utilize the mountain pastures as an element in their
agrarian economy. Now such pastures are not limited to one
side or the other of a crest. Frequently, where elevation is not
prohibitive, they occur on the crest itself, and in the course
of centuries, the valley dwellers have incorporated their use
in the system known as transhumance. When an inter-State
boundary is set up in such an area, the pastures may be
separated from the permanently inhabited valley floors at
considerable loss to the peasant farmers. The Polish-Czecho-
slovak boundary in the Tatra,1 and the Italo-Jugoslav boundary
in the Julian Alps, both of which came into being after the
First World War, provide numerous examples of this
separation of elements in the rural economy of mountain
regions.
Similarly mountainous areas do not necessarily prohibit
the spread of language, religion or customs, as is abundantly
illustrated in Europe and elsewhere. Switzerland is trilingual,
German is the language of Austria, Roumanian is spoken on
the Magyar side of the Transylvanian Alps, while the distri-
bution of the Basques athwart the Western Pyrenees is an
1 Vide Figs. 3 and 4.